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Or the modern heroes of America 
few stand out so simply and distinctly, 
so “clear in their great office,” as Gene- 
ral Zachary Taylor. His character was 
of remarkable purity, distinguished by 
equal worth and modesty. When he 
suddenly became celebrated in the 
Mexican war, it was found that, though 
unknown to fame, he had deserved re- 
putation by his gallant conduct in 
1812, and subsequently in Florida. He 
was known and respected in the army ; 
but there had been no blazon of his 
deeds in the newspapers. He was con- 
tent with the performance of his duty. 
This was a motto and reward all suff- 
cient to his mind. The type of cha- 
racter which distinguishes him is that 
of the elder worthies of the Revolution, 
the Schuylers, Moultries and Pinck- 
neys. 

Zachary Taylor was born in Orange 
county, Virginia, November 24, 1784, 
of a family, English in its origin, which 
had long been settled in the colony. 
His father, a man of a brave, adventur- 
ous turn, familiarly known among his 
brother pioneers as Captain Dick Tay- 
lor, emigrated when the child was not 
a year old, to the western part of the 
State, what was then known as “the 
dark and bloody ground” of Indian 
strife—the present Kentucky. There 


the boy had his training in the rude, 
hearty, independent pursuits of frontier 
life. We hear something of his school- 
master, the approved migratory New 
England pedagogue, who, when his 
pupil became celebrated, remembered 
him as “a very active and sensible 
boy.” Of his good sense we have no 
doubt, for it was a quality which 
marked him through life; while, of his 
activity, there is a story related of his 
younger days, of his swimming across 
the Ohio, from the Kentucky to the 
Indiana shore, stemming a freezing 
flood in March. 

His entry in the army dates from 
that memorable period of the attack 
of the Shannon upon the Chesapeake, 
the fountain of many woes and glories 
in the national annals, His father, who 
was something of a politician, procured 
him the appointment from Jefferson’s 
administration in 1808 of lieutenant in 
the Seventh United States infantry. 
He thus commenced his career in the 
regular service. Two years later the 
young man is married to Miss Margaret 
Smith of Maryland. Immediately upon 
the declaration of war with England in 
1812, we find him engaged under Gen- 
eral Harrison in the protection of the 
northwestern territory against the at- 


tacks of the Indians. His defence, in 
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that year, of Fort Harrison, on the 
Wabash, in the territory of Indiana, 
against an attack of the Miamis, is 
one of the memorable incidents of the 
war. This fort, built by the general 
whose name it bears, was situated on 
the upper part of the river, above the 
present town of Terre Haute. It was 
defended by pickets on three sides, 
with a row of barracks and a block- 
house at either end on the fourth. 
Captain Taylor was left in charge of 
the work with a small company of 
men, in the words of his dispatch to 
General Harrison, “not more than ten 
or fifteen able to do a great deal, the 
others being either sick or convales- 
cent.” He had warning of the threat- 
ened approach of a party of the Pro- 
phet’s men—the attack belonging to 
that series of movements instigated by 
Tecumseh and his brother—and though 
for some time he had not considered 
the post tenable against a large force, 
he prepared to defend it to the best of 
his ability. On the third of September, 
two young men, making hay in the 
neighborhood of the fort, were picked 
off by the Indians, and the next night 
they came in numbers to the assault. 
They began by firing one of the 
block-houses, which endangered the 
whole line of barracks, Captain Tay- 
lor, almost disabled from a severe 
fever, rallied his little force of invalids 
to extinguish it, but the fire having 
communicated to a stock of whisky in 
the building, soon ascended to the roof, 
and his efforts had to be directed to 
the adjoining houses. The situation 
was desperate. In his own simple 


words, “Sir, what from the raging of 
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the fire, the yelling and howling of 
several hundred Indians, the cries of 
nine women and “children, part sol- 
diers’ and part citizens’ wives, who had 
taken refuge in the fort, and the de- 
sponding of so many men, which was 
worse than all, I can assure you that 
my feelings were unpleasant.” But, by 
his own energy, and the assistance of 
Surgeon Clark, the only one to aid him 
in the command, the roof was stripped 
from the next building and water from 
the well applied to the exposed por- 
tions. The line was saved, and the 
open space of the fire defended by a 
temporary breastwork. All this was 
done under the enemy’s fire of bullets 
and arrows, lasting for seven hours, the 
flames lighting up the men at work as 
marks for the hostile missiles. When 


! daylight came the fire was returned 


with effect, and the Indians took their 
departure, slaughtering the horses in 
the vicinity, and driving off a large 


stock of cattle; what with this and the 


stores lost in the conflagration, leaving 
the garrison to a diet of green corn. 
For this spirited defence, President 
Madison conferred upon Taylor the 
brevet rank of major. 

On the reorganization of the army 
after the peace. it was proposed to de- 
prive him of this rank, which he re- 
sented, and would have retired to an 
agricultural life had not the govern- 
ment, by yielding, retained him in the 
army. He was employed in the Indian 
service in various ways, and in the 
Black Hawk war of 1832 appears in 
the field, taking an active part as colo- 
nel in the concluding battle of the Bad 


Axe river. His next scene of opera- 
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tions was the Florida war, a field of 
greater difficulty than glory. He was 
ordered to this service in 1836, and in 
December of the following year led an 
expedition of about a thousand men, a 
few volunteers and the rest regulars, 
from Fort Gardiner toward Lake Oke- 
chohee, in the immediate neighborhood 
of which the enemy, some seven hun- 
dred strong, were encamped in a ham- 
mock. As the place was approached, 
it was found to be protected in front 
by a swamp three quarters of a mile in 
breadth. It was “totally impassable 
for horses, and nearly so for foot, cov- 
ered with a thick growth of saw-grass 
five feet high, and about knee deep in 
mud and water.” This was to be 
crossed to get within range of the foe, 
who fought from behind trees with 
every advantage of position. In the 


arrangement of the attack, the volun-. 


teers were sent forward with directions 
to fall back, if necessary, while the 
regulars would sustain them. They 
advanced, were fired upon, their -com- 
mander Colonel Gentry of Missouri 
slain, when they retreated. The regu- 
lars then made their way through the 
high, stiff grass, suffering heavy losses ; 
the place of the fallen was succeeded 
by others, and the enemy finally driven 
to the lake in confusion, The action 
lasted from half:past twelve till three 
ps. It was one of the important vic- 
tories of the war, it being exceedingly 
difficult to get the Indians to stand in 
battle in any numbers. Here nothing 
but the most tried valor could prevail 
against them. Colonel Taylor’s loss 


was very heavy, both in officers, as was | 


In his 


usual in this war, and in men. 
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dispatch, he stops to express his feeling 
for the wounded. “ Here,” says he, “I 
trust I may be permitted to say that I 
experienced one of the most trying 
scenes of my life, and he who could 
have looked on it with indifference, his 
nerves must have been differently or- 
ganized from my own.” 

His management of this affair and 
general efficiency in the campaign were 
rewarded with the brevet rank of bri- 
gadier-general, and shortly after with 
the chief command in the State, which 
he held till the arrival of General 
Macomb. General Taylor’s plan was to 
divide the whole region into a series of 
military districts, each presided over by 
a fort or stockade, whence the troops 
might take the aggressive on occasion. 
He was employed in Florida two years 
later till 1840, when he was assigned to 
the command of the southwestern divi- 
sion of the army, and had his head- 
quarters at Fort Jesup, Louisiana. This 
brought him within the line of employ- 
ment in Texas, when, on the annexation 
of that country to the United States, it 
became necessary to protect her west- 
ern frontier from Mexican invasion. 
He was consequently ordered to the 
district in June, 1845, and immediately 
established his headquarters at Corpus 
Christi, on the west bank of the Nueces, 
at its mouth. There the “army of ob- 
servation” gradually augmented, with 
the progress of war alarms, to a force 
of nearly four thousand men, the “army 
of occupation,” remained many months, 
till March of the following year, when 
its commander received directions to 
advance to the ultimate boundary, the 
Rio Grande. The march of seventeen 


i | | 


days was made across the intervening 
desert, meeting with no opposition of 
consequence up to the time of arrival at 
the point of the river opposite Mata- 
moras, on the twenty-eighth of the 
month. <A flag-staff was immediately 
erected on the spot, and the American 
ensign raised, as the bands played the 
national airs “Yankee Doodle” and 
“The Star-spangled Banner.” This vi- 
cinity was destined to be the scene of 
several formidable conflicts. We shall 
not trench upon the province of history 
to pursue the movements here with any 
great minuteness; but shall touch light- 
ly upon the main incidents of the cam- 
paign, which leads us over the battle- 
fields of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
to the storming of Monterey and the 
great struggle at Buena Vista. 

The place at which the army first 
rested was within sight of the enemy’s 
headquarters at Matamoras, separated 
only by the intervening river. There 
having taken his station, and, as he told 
the Mexican authorities, in accordance 
with the instructions of his government, 
being determined to remain, the first 
employment of General Taylor, of 
course, was to provide some adequate 
defences—the more as he was in face 
of a considerable body of the foe, to 
whom large reinforcements, commanded 
by experienced generals, were already 
on the way, and war was no longer a 
matter of uncertainty. A camp was 
established, and the extensive work, 
Fort Brown, on the bank of the river, 
commanding the opposite town, com- 
menced. Point Isabel, a day’s march 
distant in the rear, on the coast, the 
first harbor to the north of the Rio 


Grande, was the depot for supplies. 
General Taylor in his advance had 
taken possession of this place, and left 
a small garrison for its protection. On 
the twelfth of April, General Ampudia, 
having arrived at Matamoras with rein- 
forcements, and taken the command, 
addressed a communication to General 
Taylor, requiring him within twenty- 
four hours to retire to the Nueces while 
the Texas question was under discus- 
sion between the two governments, or 
accept the alternative of a resort to 
arms. To this the American com- 
mander replied, that he had been or- 
dered to occupy the country to the left 
bank of the Rio Grande till the boun- 
dary should be definitely settled ; that 
in discharging this duty, he had care- 
fully abstained from all acts of hostility, 
and that the instructions under which 
he was acting would not permit him to 
retrograde from the position he occu- 
pied; and as for war, while he regretted 
the alternative, he should not avoid it, 
but “leave the responsibility with those 
who rashly commence hostilities.” 
After this the military proceedings 
thickened apace. The right bank of thes 
river, above and below the camp, 
swarmed with the irregular troops of 
the enemy. Colonel Trueman Cross, as- 
sistant quartermaster-general, already, 
on the tenth, had been murdered, as he 
was taking his usual ride in the neigh- 
borhood of the camp. On the twenty- 
fourth a communication came from Gen- 
eral Arista, who had succeeded Ampudia 
in the command, conveying a further 
declaration of hostilities; and simulta- 
neously word reached the camp of the 
crossing of the enemy in cousiderable 


numbers. Captain Thornton, sent above 
to reconnoitre, was surprised in a plan- 
tation inclosure, and his little force cap- 
tured. Below, Point Isabel was in dan- 
ger of being eut off, an obvious move- 
ment of the enemy, which required all 
the vigilance of General Taylor to coun- 
teract. Leaving, accordingly, a sufficient 
garrison for the defence of Fort Brown, 
he set out, on the first of May, with the 
main body of his troops, for the relief 
of that important station. He arrived 
at the place without interruption, ac- 
complished his purpose in adding to its 
strength, and, on the seventh, invited 
by the signal guns of Fort Brown, 
which was suffering a bombardment, 
began his return, with about twenty- 
two hundred men, bringing with him 
two eighteen-pounders, in addition to 
the artillery he had taken with him, 
and a large train of wagons. About 
noon on the following day, the Mexican 
troops were reported in front, and were 
soon found occupying the road, on an 
open prairie skirted by a growth of 
chaparral. 

This was the field of Palo Alto, 


, 80 named from the thickets rising 


above the general level. The Mexi- 
cans, six thousand in number, com- 
manded by General Arista, were drawn 
up in a single line, “artillery, infantry 
and cavalry placed alternately, forming 
a living wall more than a mile in ex- 
tent, of physical strength, of steel and 
latent fire.” 1 


regularity, but mostly in a parallel out- 
line. ‘he right wing, comprising the 


1 Thorpe’s “ Our Army on the Rio Grande,” p. 74. 


The American force was | 
` disposed by General Taylor with less | 


| doubted; but it was dearly purchased, 
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larger part ofthe force, including Ring- 
gold’s artillery and the eighteen-pound- 
ers, was under the orders of Colonel 
Twiggs; the left was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Belknap, The train 
was protected by a squadron of dra- 
goons in the rear. Having made these 
arrangements, General Taylor coolly 
directed the men to stack their arms, 
march in companies, and supply them- 
selves with the fresh water of the ad- 
joining ponds in place of the brackish 
water with which they had been fur- 
nished at Point Isabel. The columns 
then advanced, when the engagement 
was commenced, shortly after two in 
the afternoon, by the Mexican batte- 
ries. This fire was promptly met by 
the whole American artillery, the eight- 
een-pounders, drawn up in the road, 
and Ringgold’s pieces doing eminent 
execution, An important movement 
of the enemy’s cavalry, fifteen hundred 
strong, led by General Torrejon, on the 
right, threatening the flank, was de- 
feated by the fifth infantry, the flying 
artillery and Captain Walker’s Texan 
volunteers. While this was proceeding, 
the dry grass of the prairie took fire 
and swept a volume of smoke over the 
field, partially concealing the armies 
from one another. Under cover of this 
obscuration, the line of the enemy, 
which had suffered from the artillery, 
was reformed in the rear of its first 
position, and the American correspond- 
ingly advanced. After a pause of 
about an hour, the fire was reopened, 
the action being confined chiefly to the 
artillery on both sides. The superi- 
ority of the American fire was un- 
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by the loss of the gallant Major Ring- 
gold, whose name is identified with this 
effective arm of the service. The day 
closed with a brilliant attack from the 
enemy’s right, which was met with 
great spirit by Captain Duncan’s artil- 
lery. In the darkness of the evening 
the enemy retired to a new position, 
and the wearied Americans slept on 
their battle-field, their general spreading 
his blanket on the grass in the midst of 
the troops. The loss of the Mexicans 
was much heavier than that of our own 
forces; the commander of the former 
reporting two hundred and fifty-two 
killed, wounded and missing, while 
General Taylor’s dispatch numbers only 
seven killed, including three officers, 
and thirty-nine wounded—an apparent- 
ly small number of either army, consi- 
dering the strength on both sides of 
the artillery and the-skill with which 
it was served on a level plain. 

The next day brought the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma. Early in the 
morning the enemy had retired toward 
Matamoras, to a strong position at a 
ravine, crossed by the road and sur- 
rounded by a thick growth of chaparral. 
The approach on the highway was de- 
fended by a strongly posted force of ar- 
tillery. Thither the foe were pursued by 
General Taylor, who, spite of the supe- 
riority of numbers confronting bim, ex- 
pressed his determination to be at Fort 
Brown before night. Having provided 
for the safety of the supply-train, he 
commenced the attack about three in 
the afternoon, by advancing a large 
body of skirmishers and the battery 
of Lieutenant Ridgely. The latter took 
up a position on the road. Owing to 


the nature of the ground, the engage- 
ment which ensued was of an entirely 
different character from that of the 
preceding day. The enemy were shel- 
tered by the ravine on both its sides. 
The growth in front, beside the pro- 
tection of the rising ground, impeded 
the free play of the American artil- 
lery. As the enemy’s cannon com- 
manded the only accessible approach 
by the road, it became evident to Gen- 
eral Taylor, after sending forward his 
infantry, that however the latter might 
discharge their duty—and they did 
make, in his own language, “ resistless 
progress”—nothing decisive could be 
accomplished till that fire was silenced. 
He consequently sent to the rear for 
the gallant Captain May and his dra- 
goons, and committed to them the work. 
“You must charge the enemies’ batte- 
ries, and take them,” was the general’s 
language. “Iwill do it,” was May’s 
response. And, ardent as the onset of 
the six hundred at Balaclava, “into the 
jaws of death,” but not so purposeless, 
sped the brave captain and his troop. 
Waiting a few moments for Ridgely at 
his battery, three hundred yards dis- 
tant, to draw the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, he galloped furiously over the 
road, followed by his company, to re- 
ceive the fire of the inner battery, which 
levelled at one discharge eighteen horses 
and seven men of his troop, Lieutenant 
Inge, one of the number, at his side. 
But the battery was swept of its de- 
fenders; and though May, unsupported 
by infantry, exposed as he was to a 
shower of grape and musketry, was 
compelled to retire, he fought his way 
out of the mass of the foe, bringing 


brave officer, whom he had found the 


with him to the camp an eminent 
prisoner of war, General La Vega, a 


last at the guns, rallying his flying sol- 
diers to their duty. Infantry were 
meanwhile ordered up, and the advant- 
age of the charge secured in driving the 
enemy from their artillery on the left. 
On the right a breastwork was stormed, 


its gun taken, and other successes achiev- 
ed, completing the rout in this quarter, 
including the capture of the general’s 
camp, with all his official correspond- 
ence. The artillery battalion left to 
guard the train, with other forces, were 
now ordered in pursuit, and the flying 
army was driven to the river, where 
many perished in the attempt to escape. 
“Tn the camp of the army,” says an in- 
teresting narrator of these scenes, “ were 
found the preparations for a great festi- 
val, no doubt to follow the expected 
victory. The camp-ketties were sim- 
mering over the fires, filled with savory 
viands, off of which our troops made a 
plentiful evening meal. In the road 
were carcasses of half-skinned oxen. 
The hangers-on of the camp, while the 
battle was raging, were busy in their 
feast-preparing work, unconscious of 
dangers, when, on an instant, a sudden 
panie must have seized them, and they 
fled, leaving their half-completed la- 


bors to be consummated by our own 
11 g 


t 


troops. 

Seventeen hundred was the number 
of General Taylor’s force engaged with | 
the Mexicans. His loss was three offi- 
cers, Lieutenants Inge, Cochrane and 
thadbourne, and ihirty-six men killed ; 


“Our Army on the Ric Grande,” p. 104. 
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t Thorpe’s 


“Our victory has been decisive. 
yi 


twelve officers and seventy men wound- 
ed. General Taylor, in his dispatch, 
estimated the Mexican loss, killed, 
wounded and missing, during the two 
days, at not less than one thousand 
men. In a dispatch from the field that 
night, he wrote with characteristic sim- 
plicity: “The affair of to-day may be 
regarded as a proper supplement to the 
cannonade of yesterday; and the two 
taken together exhibit the coolness and 
gallantry of our officers and men in the 
most favorable light. All have done 
their duty, and done it nobly.” A few 
days, in a fuller report, he added: 
A 
small force has overcome immense odds 
of the best troops that Mexico can 
furnish—veteran regiments, perfectly 
equipped and appointed. Eight pieces 
of artillery, several colors and stand- 
ards, a great number of prisoners, in- 
eluding fourteen officers, and a large 
amount of baggage and public property, 
have fallen into our hands.” 

This decided success established the 
fortunes of General Taylor’s Mexican 
campaign. Everything had been put 
to the hazard, and everything gained. 
The force which he commanded, large 
enough for resistance, too small, appa- 
rently, for conquest, invited the attack 
of the superior hosts. e Victory ap- 
peared an easy matter to the Mexican 


general, who had the choice of the 


ground, and who was enabled to divide 
the little American army between the 
field and the fort. His supplies were 
at hand in a considerable city with a 
chain of towns in its rear, reaching into 
the heart of the country. He had made 
every calculation for success. While he 
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was attacking the Americans on their 
march by a well-planned military move- 
ment, the batteries of Matamoras were 
at work on Fort Brown. One thing 
only was wanting to his forces, the des- 
perate courage for an assault. If this 
nerve of the bayonet had been supplied, 
Arista might, with his numbers and 
resources, have done with ease what 
Jackson and his defenders at New Or- 
leans so bravely accomplished, and 
swept his enemies into the sea. But 
he had other stuff in his ranks. 

If the Mexicans at the outset were 
naturally confident of success, the Ame- 
ricans at home trembled for the fate of 
General Taylor’s expedition, and the 
moral effect of his victory, in the same 
proportion, disheartened the one and 
elevated the other. The brave troops 
on the Rio Grande, it was felt, had re- 
paired the over confidence of the ad- 
ministration at Washington. General 
Taylor had achieved not only a military 
success, but he had rescued the country 
from the risk of disgrace. Nothing 
could have been better contrived than 
the unintentional conduct of the go- 
vernment, for the creation of a hero. 
The American general was placed ina 
position where the greatest glory was 
to be reached with the smallest com- 
mand. 4 

The Mexican army was completely 
disorganized at Matamoras. Their can- 
nonading of Fort Brown had ceased 
with the defeat of their army, and little 
was to be thought of but surrender. 
General Taylor was soon on hand to 
hasten the movement. After the duty 
to the dead and wounded had been 
performed, he proceeded to Point Isa- 


bel to confer with Commodore Conner, 
who had brought up his fleet to the 
assistance of the imperilled little army. 
The story is, that the etiquette of this 
meeting severely taxed the resources of 
the brave general’s wardrobe. Long 
accustomed to frontier warfare and pro- 
tracted Indian campaigns, where there 
was more rough labor to be performed 
than military pomp to be indulged, Old 
Zach, as he was affectionately and fami- 
liarly called, had adapted his dress to 
the exigency of the climate and service. 
His linen roundabout was far better 
known in the camp than his uniform. 
Thinking, however, that something was 
due from the commander-in-chief of the 
army to the head of the navy, who was 
understood to be punctilious in dress, 
he painfully arrayed himself in the re- 
gulation coat, fished from the depths of 
his chest; while the gallant commodore, 
knowing the habits of the general, in 
an equally generous spirit of concession, 
clothed himself for the interview in a 
simple suit of drilling. After this, it 
is said, Old Zach returned more sedu- 
lously than ever to his wonted simpli- 
city of attire. All his habits, indeed, 
partook of the same plain convenience. 
Hardy and unostentatious in his mode 
of living, he was accustomed to the 
rough fare of the camp and an unpre- 
tending tent sufficed for the dignity of 
his headquarters. 

The proper arrangements having been 
made at Point Isabel, General Taylor 


‘hastened again to the camp over a road 


no longer interrupted by Arista and his 
host. His next movement was to take 
possession of Matamoras, peaceably if 
he could, forcibly if he must. Upon 
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his making his preparations for the 


latter, the discreet course appeared | 


preferable to the Mexicans, and the 
town was given up, on the eighteenth 
of the month, to the army of occupa- 
tion. Arista had fled, with such of his 
troops as were in a condition to travel, 
leaving the place to the hostilities of 
the Americans, which proved much 
kinder than the tender mercies of the 
defenders. 

The summer was passed by General 
| Taylor at Matamoras, receiving the 
recruits, who, summoned by the first 
signal of danger, were now pouring to 
| the Rio Grande. The means of ad- 
|| vance had also to be collected, and the 
| force organized to pursue the enemy in 
the interior. Monterey to the west, at 
the foot of the Sierra Madre, where 
General Ampudia, who had succeeded 
Arista in the command, had established 
himself with a considerable body of 
| troops, was the first object of attack. 
|| Sending forward his forces by the Rio 
| Grande to Camargo, General ‘Taylor 
thence pursued his way across the 
desert, reaching the San Juan, in the 
immediate neighborhood of Monterey, 
on the nineteenth of September. From 
that moment the brave and toilsome 
operations of the attack, which was con- 
tinued for five days, may be said to have 
| commenced. The town, thoroughly ca- 
| pable of defence, was manned by a gar- 
| rison of ten thousand men, more than 
|| two-thirds of whom were regular troops, 
| | with a defence of forty-two pieces of 
| cannon; its outworks were important, 
| 


and the most extensive preparations of 
barricades and batteries were made 
within. The entire force General Tay- 


| lor brought against it, numbered six 
‘thousand, six hundred and seventy-five. 
He had no siege train, which might be 
thought indispensable to the work he 
was about to undertake, and an artillery 
force of only one ten-inch mortar, two 


twenty-four pounder howitzers, and 
four light field batteries of four guns 
each. 

The first observation of the town 
convinced General Taylor that it 
might be turned on its westerly side, 
where the only means of escape to its 
occupants lay in the road to Saltillo. 
There were important detached works 
on that side, but the main defences 
were in the citadel on the north, the 
river and a series of redoubts on the 
southerly and easterly approaches. The 
reconnaisance was made after General 
Taylors arrival on the nineteenth; on 
the twentieth, General Worth moved 
with his command toward the Saltillo 
road to carry out the plan of the com- 
mander-in-chief, The latter himself 
directed the proceedings on the east. 
The main points, and they were highly 
important ones, accomplished by Gene- 
ral Worth on that day of hard fighting, 
the twenty-first, were the occupation 
of the road, and the storming of the 
works at the heights, adjacent to the 
city on the west. Turning to General 
Taylor’s special command, we find him 
at the same time directing an attack 
on the opposite side of the town, which 
was conducted with such gallantry, in 
the face of a murderous cross-fire from 
the forts, that the streets of the city 
were gained, and the roof of one of its 
buildings taken advantage of to assail 
with musketry the defenders of the 
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fort commanding this approach, which 
was also attacked from the outer side. 
Under this combination the fort fell. 
It was the important success of the 
day. 

In General Taylors words, “the 
main object proposed in the morning 
had been effected. A powerful diver- 
sion had been made to favor the opera- 
tions of the second division (General 
Worth’s); one of the enemy’s advanced 
works had been carried, and we now 
had a strong foothold in the town.” 
The loss in achieving this result, may 
indicate the gallantry with which it 
was accomplished. The number killed 
and wounded, in these operations in 
the lower part of the city that day, was 
three hundred and ninety-four. The 
next, the twenty-second, saw the com- 
pletion of General Worth’s design in 
the capture of the Bishop’s Palace on 
Independence Hill, that work being 
commanded by the position he had 
stormed the day before. General Tay- 
lor employed the day in relieving his 
troops who had passed the night on 
the lower side of the town, and main- 
taining his advantages in that quarter. 
It was now evident that the city, being 
commanded from either end, must in 
due time surrender. The military event 
of the twenty-third, the third great 
day of the siege, was the advance into 
the town of the volunteers under Gen- 
erals Quitman and Henderson, sup- 
ported by Captain Bragg’s battery. 


From house to house, from square to | 


square, the advance against the strong 


barriers was gained by musketry from | 


the roofs, by grape-shot in the streets, 
io a position but a single square dis- 


tant from the principal plaza, where 
the enemy’s force was mainly concen 
trated. 

A similar advance was made into 
the city from the opposite side by 
General Worth. The work of the next 
day, had it been necessary to continue 
the assault, would have been a last, 
short, bloody, decisive struggle. For. 
tunately, it was spared by a capitula- 
tion. The outcries of the townspeople, 
no less than the necessities of the gar- 
rison, compelled the surrender. On 
the morning of the twenty-fourth, a 
communication was received by Gene- 
ral Taylor from General Ampudia, 
stating that having made the defence 
of which he thought the city suscepti- 
ble, he had “fulfilled his duty, and 
satisfied that military honor which, in 
a certain manner, is common to all 
armies of the civilized world.” To 
continue the defence, he said, would 
only be further to distress the pop- 
ulation which had suffered enough 
already: he, therefore, proposed to 
evacuate the city and fort, carrying 
with him the personnel and materiel of 
war. In answer to this, a complete 
surrender of the town and garrison as 
prisoners of war was demanded; but 
such surrender, it was added, would be 
upon terms recognizing by their libe- 
rality “the gallant defence of the place, 
creditable alike to the Mexican troops 
and nation.” The hour of twelve was 
appointed to determine the question. 
At that time the two chiefs met to 
arrange the terms of surrender. Gen- 
eral Ampudia, not satisfied with the 
proposition offered, insisted upon his 
original conditions; and General Tay- 
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lor, who had made up his mind, was in 
consequence on the point of breaking 
up the conference, when a suggestion 
was offered and reluctantly accepted 
by him, to refer the negotiation to a 
body of commissioners on both sides. 
General Worth, General Henderson, 


- and Colonel Jefferson Davis acted for 


the Americans. With some difficulty 
the terms were arranged. The town 
and citadel, with the arms and muni- 
tions of war were surrendered, the 
Mexican forces to retire—the officers 
with their side arms, the cavalry with 
their arms and accoutrements, the artil- 
lery with one field battery—within 
seven days beyond the line formed by 
the pass of Linconada, the city of 
Linares and San Fernando de Preras; 
and an armistice of eight weeks to be 
entered upon. The Mexican flag, when 
struck at the citadel, was to be saluted 
by its own battery. That ceremony 
was performed on the morning of the 
twenty-fifth. The American flag was 
unfolded, and the Mexican troops took 
their departure. It was a brilliant suc- 
cess in the taking of a town. Its cost, 
as summed up by General Taylor in 
his dispatch, was twelve officers and 
one hundred and eight men killed; 
thirty-one officers and three hundred 
and thirty-seven men wounded. 

It was thought by the government 
at Washington that too favorable terms 
had been allowed the enemy in the 
capitulation, that their surrender should 
have been unconditional, and that the 
armistice should not have been granted. 
But those who made the negotiation 
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indeed, have completed the conquest at 
the plaza and taken the citadel; but it 
would have been at an enormous cost 
of life, both to victors and vanquished ; 
much property would have been de- 
stroyed which was saved by the nego- 
tiation; nor had General Taylor a force 
sufficient to guard all the avenues of 
escape to so great a body of men. 
Moreover, the prospect of peace was 
urged by the Mexican General in con- 
sequence of the return of Santa Anna, 
which had been more than winked at, 
with this view, by the American gov- 
ernment itself, which had indeed pre- 
viously proffered peace negotiations. 
As for the armistice, the little army at 
Monterey was at any rate unable to 
move for some time, until reinforce- 
ments should arrive, upon any further 
considerable expedition into the inte- 
rior. It had but ten days’ rations at 
the time of the capitulation, and had 
been all along deficient in wagons, So 
that, on many grounds, the negotiation 
of General Taylor was to be justified. 
These military successes, however 
brilliant as they were, were unproduc- 
tive of the desirable result of “con- 
quering a peace” from the enemy. 
The very humiliation which they in- 
flicted, only roused the spirit of the 
country to greater resistance, and what- 
ever peace intentions General Santa 
Anna, now placed at the head of 
affairs, had when he landed at Vera 
Cruz, he was clearly unable to carry 
them out while the Americans were 
thus constantly victorious. For the 
purposes of the war, it might have 


were governed by sound motives, both | been good policy of the invaders to 
of policy and humanity. They might, | have suffered a defeat, to humor na- 


ben | 
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tional pride, and smooth the way to 
negotiation and concession. Defeat 
was not, however, a word to be found 
in the military vocabulary of Old Zach. 
He had an indomitable, unreasoning 
soldier’s logic, which led him by a very 
short path to one single conclusion, that 
victory was the business of war; and 
well or ill provided with such resources 
as he had, in the face of whatever 
obstacles might be in the way, he went 
straight forward to that result. He 
made no noisy demonstrations, but 
took his ground boldly and fought to 
the end. His last battle was to crown 
the whole. 

The circumstances under which the 
engagement at Buena Vista was fought, 
render it the most memorable of the 
whole campaign. The government at 
Washington having come to the con- 
clusion that their system of border 
attack, however well pursued, would 
not end the war, determined to strike 
at the heart of the country, its capital, 
by its great avenue of approach, the 
line of Vera Cruz. In the month of 
November, General Scott was ordered 
to the Gulf of Mexico to take such 
measures, as in his judgment he might 
think proper, to carry the resolution 
into effect. General Taylor, in this 
arrangement, was to be left on the Rio 
Grande, with a force barely sufficient 
to maintain a defensive position, while 
he yielded to Scott, for his more bril- 
liant service, the best part of his troops, 
the tried regulars who had fought with 
him from Corpus Christi along the line 
of battles to Monterey. General Scott 
arrived at the Rio Grande about the 
first of January, 1847, and began to 
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collect the forces for his expedition. 
The important divisions of General 
Worth, Twiggs, Quitman, and other 
choice troops, artillery and volunteers, 
were stripped from General Taylor's 
command, and his plan of operations at 
Victoria and other edvanced places 
in the interior entirely broken up. 
Nothing further was expected of him 
than to defend himself at Monterey, 
should Santa Anna, who was in great 
force at San Luis Potosi, extend his 
movements in that direction. The 
Mexican General, who had become 
aware of the plans of his foe by an 
intercepted dispatch, was thought more 
likely to turn his attention to the 
intended landing at Vera Cruz. He 
determined, however, to strike a blow 
with his large army, which seemed 
quite sufficient to sweep every Ameri- 
can from the neighborhood of the Rio 
Grande. He accordingly marched with 
his twenty thousand men toward the 
position, in the vicinity of Saltillo, of 
General Taylor and his bands of volun- 
teers. 

Among the latter was the new 
and important command of General 
Wool, which had just reached the 
scene of action from an overland march 
through Texas. To this officer belongs 
the credit of the selection of the pass 
where the Americans so well defended 
themselves: it was his fortune, being 
left in command at the point, to open 
the battle; and to him were specially 
entrusted some of the most important 
movements of the day. It was an 
admirably chosen ground for defence, 
a narrow valley enclosed on either 
hand by lofty mountains, with seamed 
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and broken ground, with the passage 
on the road additionally protected by 
ariver course and deep ravine at its side. 
The best naturally guarded ground of 
the whole, where the mountain on one 
side and the ravine on the other ap- 
proached nearest each other, the Pass 
of Angostura, was that taken for the 
American stand. There, on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-second of February, 
Washington’s birthday, as the enemy 
made his appearance, the road was 
defended by a battery of eight guns, 
supported on either hand by companies 
of infantry. The remaining troops 
were placed, in advantageous positions, 
on a plateau and amidst the ravines, 
across the whole breadth of the valley. 
These dispositions were made by Gene- 
ral Wool, General Taylor having been 
during the night at Saltillo, to provide 
against a threatened attack in that 
quarter. He presently came up, bring- 
ing with him additional troops, and 
assumed the command. 

At eleven o'clock, a summons was 
reccived from Santa Anna to surrender. 
“You are surrounded,” was the lan- 
guage of this communication, “by 
twenty thousand men, and cannot, in 
any human probability, avoid suffering 
a rout and being cut to pieces with 
your troops; but as you deserve con- 
sideration and particular esteem, I wish 
to save you from a catastrophe, and for 
that purpose give you this notice, in 
order that you may surrender at dis- 
cretion, under the assurance that you 
will be treated with the consideration 
belonging to the Mexican character, to 
which end you will be granted an 


hour’s time to make up your mind, to. 
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commence from the moment when my 
flag of truce arrives in your camp;” to 
all which considerate attention, Za- 
chary Taylor sent the following brief 
sentence—“ Sir: In reply to your note 
of this date, summoning me to sur- 
render my forces at discretion, I beg 
leave to say that I decline acceding to 
your request.” So the battle was in- 
augurated. ‘There was some skirmish- 
ing in the afternoon, as the Mexicans 
felt their way preparatory to the action 
of the twenty-third. General Taylor 
again passed the night at Saltillo, his 
presence there being necessary to as- 
sure the defence of the place which 
was now more seriously threatened. 
Before his return to the pass, the ene- 
my, at daylight, had commenced their 
attack. It was made with great force, 
and with varying success. There was 
danger of the American position being 
completely turned, but by a series 
of skillful manceuvres, admirably exe- 
cuted, and sustained by the artillery 
and companies of volunteers, the ene- 
my was driven back. 

An incident occurred in this re- 
pulse, which for its bearing upon 
the personal character of General Tay- 
lor, may be separated from the mass 
of details of this engagement lying 
before us. “It was during this re- 
treat,” says Mr. Dawson in his account 
of the action, “that two thousand 
Mexicans, anxious to escape the fire in 
their rear, as well as a destructive fire 
on their flank from the troops on the 
plateau, had sought shelter in the 
recesses of the mountains, and were 
huddled together in a helpless, disor- 
derly mass. At this moment the good- 
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ness of General Taylor’s heart inter- 
ceded in their behalf, notwithstanding 
they were enemies; and he hesitated 
before sacrificing a single life—even 
that of an enemy—unnecessarily. With 
the merciful desire of saving life, there- 
fore, he dispatched Lieutenant Critten- 
den, his aid-de-camp, with a flag, and 
demanded the surrender of the party; 
but instead of complying with the 
demand, the Mexicans availed them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded them, 
and marched out of the gorge, while 
the troops under General Wool, under 
orders from General Taylor, silently 
looked on, without being permitted to 
fire a shot, or take a step to prevent 
their escape.”! 

One last effort was left to be di- 
rected by Santa Anna himself. Ral- 
lying his forces for an overwhelm- 
ing attack on the central plateau, he 
would have gained that important 
position had he not been met by 
the American artillery, the Mississippi 
rifles, and other companies suddenly 
brought into position against him. It 
was on this occasion that General Tay- 
lor, as the fortune of the day stood in 
the balance, coolly uttered his memora- 
ble advice to his artillerist, “A little 
more grape, Captain Bragg!” Let him 
tell the story in the usual simple words 
of his own dispatch, where we may be 
sure we shall hear nothing of this dra- 
matic point. “The moment was most 
critical. Captain O’Brien, with two 
pieces, had sustained the heavy charge 
to the last, and was finally obliged to 
leave his guns on the field—his infantry 
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support being entirely routed. Cap- 
tain Bragg, who had just arrived from 
the left, was ordered at once into bat- 
tery. Without any infantry to support 
him, and at the imminent risk of losing 
his guns, this officer came rapidly into 
action, the Mexican line being but a 
few yards from the muzzle of his pieces. 
The first discharge of canister caused 
the enemy to hesitate; the second and 
third drove him back in disorder and 
saved the day.” ‘There were other ser- 
vices rendered in the final repulse, but 
for them and the merits of particular 
officers and companies in the battle, we 
must refer the reader to the various 
dispatches and military narratives of 
the day. 

Let one brief passage from General 
Taylor’s narrative declare the spirit 
which ruled the gallant bands of volun- 
teers, nearly all for the first time under 
fire on that occasion, “No further 
attempt,” he writes in his official ac- 
count, “was made by the enemy to 
force our position, and the approach of 
night gave an opportunity to pay pro- 
per attention to the wounded, and also 
to refresh the soldiers, who had ‘been 
exhausted by incessant watchfulness 
and combat. Though the night was 
severely cold, the troops were compelled 
for the most to. bivouae without fires, 
expecting that morning would renew the 
conflict. During the night the wound- 
ed were removed to Saltillo, and every 
preparation made to receive the enemy, 
should he again attack our position.” 
The enemy, however, made no such 
attempt. Leaving his wounded on the 
way, he made good his retreat to San 
Luis Potosi. The few figures with 
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which the stories of all battles end will 
tell better than aught else the heroism 
of the brave encounter. The American 
force engaged was three hundred and 
thirty-four officers and four thousand 
four hundred and twenty-five men, of 
which two squadrons of cavalry and 
three batteries of light artillery, making 
not more than four hundred and fifty- 
three men, composed the only force of 
regular troops. The Mexican forces, 
we have seen stated by Santa Anna 
himself, at twenty thousand, an esti- 
mate confirmed by all subsequent in- 
formation. The American loss was two 
hundred and sixty-seven killed, four 
hundred and fifty-six wounded and 
twenty-three missing. The Mexican 
loss was computed by General Taylor 
at between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand. At least five hundred killed 
were left on the field of battle. 

Thus closed General Taylor’s connec- 
tion with the active operations of the 
Mexican War. He was for some time 
engaged in camp duties, when he re- 
quested leave of absence to attend to 
the duties of his plantations on the 
Mississippi. His home was at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, the residence also of 
his estimable son-in-law the late Colonel 
Bliss, a member of his staff during his 
Mexican campaigns. 

The battle of Buena Vista, was, as 
we have seen, fought at the end of 
February, 1847. Just two years from 
that time, March 4, 1849, its brave and 
modest commander was installed as 
President of the United States at Wash- 
ington. ‘The two events may safely be 
put in conjunction, for one proceeded 


directly out of the other. General Tay- 
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lor, as Senator Benton remarked, was 
the first President elected upon a repu- 
tation purely military. He had been 
in the army from his youth, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of officers of the 
army, had not even voted at an elec. 
tion. He was selected, of course, on 
account of his availability; yet it was 
an availability which did not rest alto- 
gether on his purely military character. 
“It will be a great mistake,” said Dan- 
iel Webster to the Senate, “ to suppose 
that he owed his advancement to high 
civil trust, or his great acceptableness 
with the people to military talent or 
ability alone. Associated with the 
highest admiration for those qualities 
possessed by him, there was spread 
throughout ‘the community a high de- 
gree of confidence and faith in his in- 
tegrity, and honor, and uprightness as 
a man. I believe he was especially 
regarded as both a firm and a mild 
man in the exercise of authority ; and I 
have observed more than once, in this 
and in other popular governments, that 
the prevalent motive with the masses 
of mankind for conferring high honors 
on individuals is a confidence in their 
mildness, their paternal, protecting, pru- 
dent and safe character.” This was 
well said. Every word is in harmony 
with the popular appreciation of Gen- 
eral Taylor; and there are doubtless 
many living in Mexico, as well as in his 
own country, who would respond to 
the sentiment. The soldier who could 
pause in the midst of such a day as that 
of Buena Vista to arrest the tide of 
slaughter, when slaughter was self-pre- 
servation, with the deed of mercy we 
have recorded, must be entitled to no 
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common meed of praise on the ground 
of humanity. But something more was 
added by his eminent eulogist. “I 
suppose,” said Mr. Webster, “that no 
case ever happened, in the very best 
days of the Roman republic, when a 
man found himself clothed with the 
highest authority in the state under 
circumstances more repelling all suspi- 
cion of personal application, of pur- 
suing any crooked path in politics, or 
of having been actuated by sinister 
views and purposes, than in the case of 
this worthy, and eminent, and distin- 
guished, and good man.”? 

The circumstance that Mr. Webster 
was himself a candidate before the 
Whig convention, which nominated 
General Taylor for the Presidency, adds 
weight to these assertions. Mr. Cass 
was the opposing democratic candidate. 
The vote of the electors was one hun- 
dred and sixty-three to one hundred 
and twenty-seven. 

Of the qualities of his short admi- 
nistration of the office, let a member of 
the party opposed to his election speak. 
The late Senator Benton says: “His 
brief career showed no deficiency of 
political wisdom for want of previous 
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political training. He came into the 
administration at a time of great diff- 
culty, and acted up to the emergency 
of his position. . His death was 
a public calamity. No man could have 
been more devoted to the Union, or 
more opposed to the slavery agitation ; 
and his position as a Southern man, 
and a slaveholder—his military repu- 
tation and his election by a majority 
of the people and of the States—would 
have given him a power in the settle- 
ment of these questions which no Pre- 
sident without these qualifications could 
have possessed. In the political divi- 
sion he classed with the Whig party; 
but his administration, as far as it went, 
was applauded by the democracy, and 
promised to be so to the end of his offi- 
cial term. Dying at the head of the 
government, a national lamentation be- 
wailed his departure from life and 
power, and embalmed his memory in 
the affections of his country.” 1 

General Taylor died at Washington, 
at the Presidential mansion, July 9, 
1850, of a fever contracted by exposure 
to the intense heat of the sun, in attend- 
ance upon the ceremonies of the Day 
of Independence. 


1 Benton’s Thirty fears’ View, II. 765-6. ° 
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The first brevet of the last war with Great Britain wes conferred 
on General Taylor, then 2 Captain in the United States army, for his 
gallant defence of Fort Harrison. The events of that memorable ‘night 
are familiar to the readers of our military annals. With only sixteen 
able-bodied men for its defence , himself weak from a recent fever, 
he found the fort at eleven o'clock at night invested by four hundred 
and didty savages. One section of stockade on the southwestern angle 
had been used as a store-house, ( the whole was built of hewn logs,) 
and it was at that point the Indians placed their fires under the outer 
wall. The whole of that part of the building was soon in flames , a 
quantity of whisky and bacon stored there’ taking fire and adding to 
the horrors of the scene. 


Seeing at once the madness of attempting with his small band a 
sortie upon the enemy,.and the improbability of saving that part of the 
building, the destruction of which would open a breach of nearly twenty 
feet into the fort, Captain Tayior instantly determined upon the only 
plan by which the main fort could be saved and his little party res- 
cued from destruction. It was a desperate and perilous plan; and,while 
his small band stood appalled by what seemed the dreadful alternative 
of perishing by fire or falling into the hands of the savages, he called 
them around him, and, with a voice and manner that convinced them of his 
purpose, he told them to have no fear of falling into the hands of the 
savages — that he should never surrender, and that, when the worst came 
and further defence was unavailing, he would fire the magazine’ and they 
would all perish together. This was his stern response to those around 
him, and we have heard an old soldier, who was there, say that they all 
knew he meant what he said. He convinced them, however, that they 
might yet be saved, and, after explaining his plan of throwing off a part 
of the roof to prevent the spread of the flames and erecting a breast- 
work inside the breach which the fire would inevitably make, he con- 
cluded by saying : "Go each one to your duty; this is our only hope." 

It is needless to add, that thenceforth all, men and women (for there 
were several women in the fort) worked with the energy of despair. The 
result is known. When the crumbling walls gave way, the breach was al- 
ready closed by a new breastwork, behind which stood this little band 
and their noble leader, all now animated by his example and his confi- 
dence. After seven hours of horrors, when daylight. came, the Indians, 
baffled in all their expectations, and suffering from the continual 
fire from the inside, retired, carrying away their killed and wounded. 
Before sunset, the breach in the wall was securely closed by a substan— 
tial line of pickets, and the little garrison once more secure. 
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ATTACK OF FORT HARRISON BY THE INDIANS me ROON 
SEPTEMBER, 181£ Mipyy 
"The account of tnis affair, given byZachary Taylor to “tig 
General Harrison, in a letter cated the lOtn of September, 
—. 
_18lz,is as followsj- 
"On Tnursóay evening,Sd instant, after retreat beating, 
four guns were heard to fire in tne cirection where two young 
men, (citizens who resided here) were maxing hay, about four 
hundred yards distant from the fort. I was finmeclately 1m- 
oressed with an idea tnat they were killed by the Indians, as 
the Uianies or Weas hau that cay informec me that the Prophet's 
party would soon be nere for the purpose of comuencing hostil- 
ities; anc that they hac been cirectec to leave this place, 
which they were about to co. I did not think it prucent to send 
out at that late hour of the night, to see wnat naa become of 
them, and their not coming convinced me that I was rignt in my 
conjecture. I waited until eight o'clock next morning, when T 
sent out a corporal with a small party to find them, if it coulc 
be done without running too much rick of being úran into an 
ambuscade. He soon sent back to informa me, that he hac found 
them both killed, anc wisnec to know my further orders: I sent 
the cart and oxen, hac tnem brought in anc buried. They nac 
been shot with two balls, scalned, anc cut in tne most shocking 
manner. Late in the evening of the 4tu instant, old Joseph Lenar 
anc between thirty and forty Indians, arrived from the Prophet's 
tom, with a white flag;among whom were about ten women, and the 
men were composed of chiefs of the cifferent tribes tnat compose 


the Propnet's party. 
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"A Shawnee man that spoke goo: Fnglish, informec me that 
old Lenar intended to speak to me next morning, ano try to zet 
sometning to eat., After regreat beating, I examined tne men's 
arms and found them all in vood order, anc completed TE car- 
tridges to sixteen rounds per man. As I had not been able to 
mount a guard of more than six privates, anc two non-commius- 
foned officers for some time past, and sometimes part of them 
every other day, from the unhealthiness of tne company, I hac 
not conceived ay force adequate to the cefence of this post, 
should it be vigorously attacked, for some time past. As I nac 
just recovered from a very savere attack of the fever, I was 
not able to be up much ‘india the nignt. "After tuttoo, I 
cautioned the guard to be vigilant, Anc ordered one of the non- 
coumissioned officers, as the sentinel could not see every part 
of the garrison, to walk around on the fusice curing tue night, 
to prevent the Inciane taking any advantage of us, provided 
they had any 4atentions of attacking us. About eleven o'clock, 
I was awakened by the firing of one of tne MEKAP NY I sprung 
up, ran out, and orcered the men to their posts, when way or- 
derly sergeant (who mad charge of the upper block-house) called 
out that tne Indians hac fired the lower block-nouse which con- 
tained tne property of the contractors, wnich was Cepositec in 
tne lower part, (the upper part aaving been assigned to a cor- 
poral and ten privates as an alarm post). The guns nad begun 
to fire pretty smartly from both sices. I alrectec the game to 
be got ready, and water brought from the well, and the fire 
extinguished immediately, as it was perceivable at tnat time; 


but from debility or some other cause, the men were very slow 


in executing my orders; tne word fire, appeared to tnrow the 
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whole of them into confusionjand by the time they had got 

the water, and broken open the door, the fire had unfor- 

tunately communicated to a quantity of wniskey, (the stock 
having licked several holes through the lower part of the 
building, after the salt that was stored there, through which 
they had introduced the fire, witnout being discovered, as the 
night was very dark,) and in spite of every exertion we could 
make use of, in less than a minute it ascended to the roof, anc 
baffled every effort we could make to extinguish it. 

"As that block-nouse adjoined the barracks that mace part 
of the fortifications, most of the men immediately gave them- 
selves up for lost, and I had the greatest difficulty in gete 
ting my orders executed; and, sir- what from tne raging of the 
fire- the yelling and howling of several hundred Indians- tne 
cries of nine women and children (a part soldiprs! and a part 
citizens! wives, who had taken shelter in the fort) and a de- 
sponding of so many of the men, wnich was worse than all- I 
can assure you that my feelings were very unpleasant; and,in- 
deed there were not more tian ten or fifteen men able to do 
anything at all, the others being sick or convalescent; and to 
add to our other misfortunes, two of our stoutest men jumped 
the pickets and left. But my presence of mind dic not for a 
moment forsake me». I saw by throwing off part of the roof that 
joined the block-house tnat was on fire, and keeping the enc 
perfectly wet, the whole row of buildings might be saved, and 
leave oly an entrance of eighteen or twenty feet for the Incéans 
to enter, after the house was consumed; and that a temporary 


preast-work wight be formed to prevent their entering even there» 


á 
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I convincec the men that this coulda be accomplished, and it 
appeared to inspire them with new life; and never cid men act 
with more firmness or Gesperation. Those that were able (while 
others kept up a constant fire from the upper block-house anc 
the two bastions) mounted tne roofs of the nouses, with Doctor 
Clark at their head, (who acted with the greatest firmness and 
presence of mind, the whole time the attack lasted, wuich was 
seven hours,) under a shower of bullets, and in less than 4 mo- 
ment threw off as much of tne roof as was necessary. Tunis was 
cone, with one man Killed, and two wounded, anc I am in hopes 
neither of tnem dancerously.The man that was Killec was a lit- 
tle deranged, and did not get off of the house as soon as óir- 
ected, or ne would not nave been hurt; anc although tne bar- 
racks were several times in a blaze, anc an immense quantity of 
fire against them, the men usec such exertion, that they kept 
it under; and, before day, raised a temporary breast-work as 
high as a man's nead.Altnouga the men tah A to pour in a 
heavy fire of ball,and an innumerable quantity of arrows, duf- 
ing the whole time the attack lasted, in every part of tne par- 
ade, I had but one other man killed-nor any other wounded in- 
side the fort-and he lost his life by being too anxious; he got 
into one of the gallies in the bastions, and fired over the pic- 
kets, and called out to his comraces that he nad killed an In- 
dian, and neglecting to stoop down in an instant, he was shot. 
fOne of the men that Junped the pickets, returned an hour 
before day, and running ud towards tne gate, begged for Gocls 
sake for it to be opened. I suspected it to be a stratagem of 


the Indians to get in, as I did not recollect the voice;I cir- 


ected the men in the bastion where I happened to be to shoot 
him, let atm be who he would, anc one of them fired at him, but 
fortunately he ran up tue other bastion, where they knew his 
voice, and Doctor Clark directed nim to lie close to the pic- 
kets, behinc an smpety barrel that happened to be there, anc at 
daylight I nad him let in. His arm was broxen in a moat shock- 
ing mannerg which he says was Gone by tne Indians, which was I 
suppose the cause of nis returning. I. tainx it probable that he 
will not recover. The other they caught about one huncred anc 
thirty yards from tne garrison.,and cut him all to pieces.After 
keeping up a constant fire until about six o'clock the next morn- 
ing, maich we began to return wita some effect, after caylight 
they removed out of reach of our guns.A party of them crove up 
the horses that belonzgea to tne citizens here, anë as they could 
not catch them very reacily, shot the wnole of them in our sivnt, 
as well as a number of tneir hogs. Tney Grove off the whole of 
tie cattle, which amounted to sixty-five head, as well as the 
public oxene. 

I had .the vacancy fillec up before nignt (which was mace 
by the burning of the block-nouse) with a strone row of pickets, 
which I got by pulling down the guard@house. We lost the whole 
of our provisions, but must make out to Live upon green corn, 
until we can get a supply, which I em in ngpes will not be long. 
I believe the whole of tne Ufamies or Weas were among the Proge 
note party, ag one chief gave his orcers in that language, which 
resembled Stone Eater's voice, and I believe Negro Lege was there 
likewise. A Frenchman nere understancs their different languages; 


anå several of tne Miamies or Weas that nave been frequently here 
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were recognized by the Frenchman and soldiers next morning. 

"The Indians suffered smartly, but were so numerous as to 
take off all that were shot. Tney continued with us until the 
next morning, but mace no further attempt on the fort, nor 
have we seen anything more of tnem since. I have delayed informe 
ing you of my situation, as I did not like to weaken tine garri- 

son, and I looked for some person from Vincennes, and none of 
my men were acquainted with tue woods, ana tnere-fore I woulc 
either nave to take the roac or river, whien I was fearful was 
guarded by small parties of Indians, who woula not care attack 
a company of rangers that was on a scout.But being disappointed, 
I aye at length determined to send a couple of my men by water, 
anc am in hopes they will arrive safe. I think.it would be best 
to send the provisions under a pretty strong escort, as tie In- 
clans may attempt to prevent their coming. If you carry on an 
expedition against the Propnet tais fall, rid ought to be well 
provided with everytning, as you may caleulate on having every 


inch of grounc disputed, that they cah defend with advantage." 


